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Normal and Pathological Circulation ok the Central Nervous 
System. By Win. Browning, Ph.B., M.D. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. Philadelphia, 1897. 

Dr. William Browning's work on the normal and pathological 
circulation in the central nervous system is a welcome addition to 
our knowledge of a subject so difficult of investigation. The author 
fully recognizes these difficulties which lie in the fact that the con¬ 
ditions of the circulation by the very process of the experimental study- 
are changed from those existing intra vitam. 

The author scarcely gives sufficient importance to the compara¬ 
tively free passages of the cerebrospinal fluid from the brain into the 
spinal cord, and vice versa, thus relieving within certain limits unequal 
pressure on the brain as a whole cither in hyperiemia or aiucmii. 

There seems little doubt that this is an important factor in the 
altered cerebral pressure which must follow in cerebral hemorrhage, 
or softening, or in cerebral growths. 

Many interesting and unusual cases of internal hydrocephalus and 
symmetrical central lesions are related in more or less detail. From 
the careful investigation of the literature double lesions are found 
to be more common than is usually supposed. The usual cause of 
cerebral hemorrhage or thrombosis is disease of the cerebral vessels 
which is general and not localized unless following some local injury. 
It is easily supposable that one part of this chain of diseased vessels 
might be more affected than another, thus leading, as is more fre¬ 
quently the case, to a unilateral, rather than a multiple or symmetrical 
lesion. The exciting cause of cerebral hemorrhage is said to be “nerve 
action, most probably vasomotor.” The muscular coat of the cerebrai 
arteries is subject to some influence leading to contraction and dila¬ 
tation, but whether this is accomplished by the direct influence of 
the circulatory fluid altered, as it may be. in disease, or by nerves in 
the cerebral vessels, is still a question for further elucidation. 

The author relates two cases of interest, in which h’emorrhage 
probably followed a previous softening in some area. This condition 
is not always easy of proof. In these studies of Dr. Browning we have 
many suggestions of great importance. E. D. Fisher. 

Traumatic Injuries ok the Brain and its Membranes. With a 
Special Study of Pistol Shot Wounds of the Head in their Medico¬ 
legal and Surgical Relations. By Charles Phelps, M.D., Surgeon 
to Bellevue and St. Vincent's Hospitals. 8vo, 582 pages. With 
49 illustrations. Cloth, $5. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
1897. 

This contribution to regional surgery, neurology and legal medi¬ 
cine is based upon the study of. five hundred intracranial traumatisms 
which were observed in the author’s own hospital services and in 
those of his colleagues, and upon the results of experimental pistol 
shot wounds of the head made during the past three years in the 
city morgue. The work is composed of three parts. The first describes 
the pathology, symptomatology, diagnosis and treatment of general 
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brain lesions, and the second lias to do with the surgical and medico¬ 
legal relations of pistol-shot wounds of the head. The last hundred 
and ninety pages are taken up by the histories of the clinical cases, 
two hundred and twenty-five of which are amplified by reports of the 
gross appearances found at autopsy. The whole is preceded by a 
consideration of fractures of the skull, and in this part are to be found 
valuable statistics as to the most frequent seats, with the attendant 
mortality, of the bone lesions, together with such symptoms as are 
characteristic of each class. 

In the section on pathology objection is made to the continuance 
of the term "concussion of the brain." although the author proposes 
no satisfactory substitute to designate the losses of consciousness, in¬ 
cident to head injuries of moderate severity, from which the patient 
quickly recovers without ever presenting subsequent symptoms of a 
character to indicate any actual disturbances of brain structure. Con¬ 
siderable prominence is given to meningeal contusion as a cause 
of general cerebral symptoms. In it is found the explanation of the 
peculiar circumscribed sub-pial collections of clear fluid which seem 
to be the only discoverable causes of death in some cases. The author 
does not believe that this condition can be diagnosticated during life, 
since “when the edema is considerable in amount, it is still insufficient 
to occasion symptoms of compression." It may be said, however, 
that at the last meeting of the American Neurological Association, 
circumscribed edema was accepted as an occasional cause of focal 
symptoms (see this Journal, August, 1897). 

The chapters on symptomatology contain many interesting ob¬ 
servations as to the distinctive clinical features of the different kinds 
of brain lesions (classified as 1. Hemorrhages; 2. Diffuse and limited 
contusions; 3. Laceration; 4. Secondary inflammations), and as to 
such symptoms as result from affections of definite cerebral territories. 
The cases of injury to the frontal lobes are so noteworthy that they 
may be referred to in some detail. Twenty-eight cases, confirmed by 
autopsy, are considered as permitting an estimate of the direct results 
of frontal lesions. The laceration involved the left frontal lobe in 
eleven, the right in seven, and both lobes in ten of the cases. " In 
the eleven cases in which frontal laceration was confined to the left 
lobe, there was mental aberration or deficiency, apart from mere 
stupor or delirium, in every one; while in the seven in which laceration 
was confined to the right lobe, it was observed in none. In the ten 
cases in which frontal laceration involved both lobes . . specific 
mental disturbance . . . was observed in eight." The two others 
were not clinically available for statistics. The importance of these 
results is self-evident. If subsequent and more extended observations 
confirm them, Dr. Phelps will have succeeded in pointing the way to 
the solution of knotty psychological problems. The discussion of the 
symptomatology of brain lesions is continued by the consideration 
of the diagnostic significance of paralysis, morbid movements, con¬ 
jugate deviation of the head and eyes, the condition of the sphincters, 
pulse, temperature, etc. These are again referred to under “ Dia¬ 
gnosis.” The first part concludes with a chapter devoted to the 
principles of treatment. 

The chief interest in Part II. attaches to the medico-legal rela¬ 
tions of pistol shot wounds of the head. Dr. Phelps has long been 
interested in this subject, and the present systematic exoosition of 
the results of his investigations is a valuable contribution to this 
branch of forensic medicine. He shows the inferences as to the size 
of the ball, the length of range, etc., which may be drawn by exami¬ 
nation of the wound of entrance and exit, the burning of the skin and 
hair, the deposit of powder grains in the skin or in the track of the 
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bullet. This part of the book is fully illustrated with excellent photo¬ 
graphs of the cases. 

The work as a whole merits the serious attention of all who have 
to do with encephalitic traumatisms. It embodies the results of stu¬ 
dious analysis of a very large number of cases and consequently con¬ 
tains a fund of useful information. The neurologist, however, may 
find the histories deficient in points of detailed examination, and will 
regret that the specimens from some of the especially interesting cases 
were not examined by means of the microscope. The part of the book 
which treats of pistol shot wounds fills a hitherto conspicuous gap 
in our literature and will at once be accorded the place of authority 
on this class of injuries. 

There are places in the text where the style might have been 
easier and more clear, and the book would have had a more conven¬ 
ient usefulness had it been indexed. Pearce Bailey. 

Twentieth Century Practice. Vol. xi. Diseases of the Nervous 

System. Edited by Thomas L. Stedman, M. D. William Wood 

& Company, New York, 1897. 

An article by Lloyd, of more than four hundred pages, on Dis¬ 
eases of the Cerebrospinal and Sympathetic Nerves, is the first of a 
series of excellent papers. The author has drawn largely on the ex¬ 
perience gained in an active practice, and on the best literature relat¬ 
ing to the peripheral nerves. The Trophbneuroses arc treated by 
Mills and Dercum. Bruns and Windscheid write on Diseases of the 
Spinal Cord: Mdbius on Tabes Dorsalis; Striimpell on Combined 
System Diseases of the Spinal Cord; and Witmer, from the stand¬ 
point of the psychiater, on Pain. The volume will prove useful, not 
only to the neurologist, but to the general practitioner and the 
student. 
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